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The United Ara^Emirates: 
A Handbook H|| 


Overview 

Information available 
as of 2 January 1992 
was used in this report. 



The United Arab Emirates (UAE) — a collection of small shaykhdoms 
perched on the southern Persian Gulf littoral — is a stable, prosperous 
country. The UAE*was formed in 1971 when the United Kingdom’s 
decision to withdraw its security guarantee to several Gulf states led the 
emirates of Abu Zaby (Abu Dhabi), Dubayy, Ash Shariqah (Sharjah), 
Umm al Qaywayn, A1 Fujayrah, and .‘Ajman to federate. The emirate of _ 
Ra’s al Khaymah joined the federation in 1972. The discovery of oil in the 
1950s gave the emirates the^ economic capability to rapidly modernize and 
provid ed their citi zens with one of the highest stan dards of living in the 
world.J 



i.bu Dhabi and Dubayy are the two 
largest, most populous, and wealthiest emirates. Abu Dhabi controls most 
federal institutions, including the federal armed forces, and dominates 
UAE foreign policy decisionmaking. Dubayy retains its own militar^and 
police forces, and its economy is independent of that of Abu Dhabi.^££H 

The UAE’s economy remains linked to the world oil market despite recent 
efforts to diversify. The federation’s large oil reserves allow it to pursue a 
long-term policy of trying to keep prices low to encourage demand. Japan 
and Singapore are the UAE’s most important trade partners. Foreign 
-assets also -provide significant income. Nat.ural-gas, manufacturing, agri- 
culture, and banking are,growing in importance to the UAE economy, but 
they are dwarfed by the.oil sector. Al l sectors of the UAE’s economy 
depend heavily on expatriate workers] 








The UAE is suspicious of its neighbors, especially Iran, but it has little 
choice but to rely on diplomacy to avoid confrontations. The federation 
worries that Iran threatens the security of its outlying islands and oil 
installations in the Gulf, a suspicion that lingers despite recent Iranian 
efforts to present a mo derate image in the region. Saddam Husayn’s Iraq 
also is feared, but its distance from the federation makes it less threatening 
JhanJram_The UAE and Saudi Arabia have grow n closer in recent years, 

The UAE is reevaluating 

many of its relations in light of alliances that formed during the Gulf war. 
The federation’s commercial focus a nd, m ilitary weakness lead it to rely on 
accommodation in its foreign ' 



Relations between the UAE and the United States have blossomed since 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. The UAE looks to the U nited S tates as an 
important security. partner: and potential arms supplier. 




Land and People 


Topography 

Almost all of the United Arab Emirates (UAE) 
consists of a flat coastal plain along the southern 
littoral of the Persian Gulf. Sand dunes ranging from 
5 to 100 meters in height cover most of the plain. In 
the south they merge into high, linear ridges called 
seif dunes. To the west numerous escarpments and 
coastal salt flats called sabkhas break up the plain. 
Sabkhas also dot the coast between the escarpments 
and the cities of Abu Dhabi and Dub ayy ajd cover 
the southeastern part of the country! 


Higher elevations are found only in the northeast, 
where the A1 Hajar Mountains reach a" height of 
2,000 meters above sea level. Gravel-covered plains 
slope down from the A1 Hajar Mountains on their 
eastern side, reaching the Gulf of Oman. On the - 
western side, sand and gravel washed out from the 
higher elevations form gullies that fan out onto the 
plain below. At lower elevations sediment-filled valley 
floors are in turn dissected by steep-walled stream 
■channels! 

Water 

Freshwater resources are scarce in the.UAE. Ground- 
water and desalinated seawater supply most of the 
federatio n's ne eds. Surface w ater is available only 
during the winter months, principally in the A1 Hajar 
Mou ntains, wh ere it is used to support local agricul- 
ture. - 


Total groundwater resources are estimated to be 
nearly 10 billion cubic meters, but the quality of the. 
groundwater varies greatly. Coastal aquifers, situated 
beneath the - country’s' major populatiom.centers where 
-.water- demand is high, are chronically overdrawn and 
arc becoming increasingly contaminated by the intru- 
sion of saltwater. At present rates of extraction and 
replenishment, potable gro undwater r esources may be 

seriously 'depleted ^ 

depletion and contamination of groundwater re- 
V3urccs ^ ave forced the UAE to turn to desalination 
0 meet its municipal and industrial needs and may 


revolt 

tus 


‘ n ^r'ous water shortages in the future. The 


nine desalination plants — seven use the 

fr\ U£C proccss anc * two more sophisticat- 
mc osmosis process — that together produce 


Figure 1 

UAE: Temperature Data ab 


Degrees Celsius 



a Temperature information gathered at Falaj al 
Mu’alla station. 

b The UAE has hot summers and mild, dry winters. 

It is not unusual for the more arid interior to be 
completely without rain for several years at a time. 
The country : s small amount of rain falls mainly in 
the mountains of the Emirates between November- 
and May; snow is unknown. Annual rainfall can 
reach 13 centimfcters in these higher elevations. 
Temperatures in the Emirates can range from 
between 37 degrees Celsius and 46 degrees Celsius 
in the summer and 1 0 degrees Celsius and 18 degrees 
Celsius in the winter with January usually the coldest 
month. - — - — • •. - 



316 million cubic meters of potable water annually. 1 
According to government infonnation^he UAE is 
meeting its water needs, but^^^^^^Kxpensive 



1 Multistage flash desalination is a distallation process in which 
seawater is boiled under a slight vacuum and the vapor is separated 
and collected. Reverse osmosis desalination involves a separation 
proccss in which water from a pressurized saline solution is 
separated from the dissolved materials by flowing through a 
mcmbraneMMK 
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Figure 3. A United Arab Emirates power plant. The UAE annual- 
ly generates about 6,000 megawatts of electricity. Some 44 percent 
of this is produced in four large facilities: one each in Abu Dhabi 
and Al 'Ayn. and two in Dubayy. Small facilities feeding into local 
networks generate the remainder of the country’s electricity. 
Although 132 and 220 kilovolt lines connect major centers, 33, II. 


or 6.6 kilovolt lines make up the local networks 


construction and repair of desalination plants, more 
efficient irrigation methods, and reduced domestic 
water consumption will be necessary to avoid severe 
water shortages within the next two decades.jf^0 

History 

The emirates along the Persian Gulf littoral became 
independent and formed the UAE after the United 
Kingdom ended its treaty relationship with them in 
1971. Following prolonged negotiations, six emirates 
announced they had formed a union on 2 December 
1971, a day after they became fully independent from 
the United Kingdom. The seventh emirate, Ra’s al 
Khaymah, joined the federation in early 1972. All the 
emirates hoped tha t federa ting would improve their 
individual securityjJjjKI 


The 1970s and 1980s witnessed the transition of the 
UAE from a backward group of emirates to an 
increasingly secure federation. Abu Dhabi and 
Dubayy began exploiting their oil reserves during the 
1 960s, which gave them the wherewithal to modernize 
their emirates. In the mid-1970s the UAE developed 
working relationships with its immediate neighbors, 
Saudi Arabia and Oman. Relations with these coun- 
tries further improved in response to perceived threats 
posed by the Iranian revolution in 1979 and the Iran- 
Iraq war. Throughout the 1970s the UAE’s standard 
of living increased rapidly, and the federation main- 
tained this tr end desp ite the plunge in oil prices in the 
early 1980s. JHHV 
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Despite the increasing cohesiveness of the federa- 
tion'," the UAE remains a loose confederation of. 
"tradjtional shaykhdomsr Individual emirate rulers, 
not the federal government, make most of the 
“impdr ta'rir decisions. The two largest and most pow- 
erful emirates, Abu Dhabi and Dubayy cooperate 
on foreign policy but retain separate economies, 
militariesrand police forces. The northern emirates, 
which depend on the largess of Abu Dhabi and, to a 
lesser extent, Dub ayy are reluctant to yield political 
sovereignty.] 


Profiles of the Seven Emirates 
Abu Dhabi. Dominating the federation, Abu Dhabi is 
■ the largest and most powerful emirate in the UAE. Abu 
Dhabi holds the UAE presidency, dominates the UAE 
military, and takes the lead on foreign policy. Abu 
Dhabi also contributes most of the federation’s budget 
and subsidizes many of the poorer emirates. Oil wealth 
provides Abu Dhabians with one of the world’s highest 
per capita incomes, and the emirate provides a generous 
welfare net for its citizens.! 








Major Events in UAE History 


16th century. Portugal establishes forts along the 
Arabian Peninsula coast to protect its trade routes to 
the Indies. 


1625. Britain and Holland ally to reduce the Portu- 
guese naval presence in the Gulf. Holland remains the 
dominant outside power in the region for the rest of 
the century. 

1790. The Al Bu Falah clan of the Bani Yas tribe 
settle in Abu Dhabi town. 

1798. The British East India Company reaches an 
agreement with the Imam of Muscat that allows an 
armed British trading settlement at Bandar-e 'Abbas. 
This move represents the beginning of British domi- 
nance in the region. 


1819. The British shell Ra’s al Khaymah after a 
series of increasingly bloody skirmishes with the 
tribes of the Qawasim federation, who ruled over 


what became the emirates of Ra’s al Khaymah and 
Sharjah and dominated the area that now makes up 
'Ajman. Umm al Qaywayn, and Al Fujayrah. The 
shellingjignajs-lhebeginningof theendof Qawasim 
- dominbncFm ihe region." T b cont ain't he Qawasim , 
the British occasionally worked with the Bani Yas 
_ tribal grouping, who had emigrated from the Arabian 
Peninsula's interior in the early 19th century and 
settled in Abu Dhabi and DubayyfThe current ruling 
families of Abu Dhabi and Dubayy are of the Bani ^ 
Yas. and the rulers of Ra’s al Khaymah and Sharjah 
are of the Qawasim - 


Early 19th century. Piracy against British shipping 
increase's to the point that British cartographers label 
the region the "Pirate Coast." 



1834. Dubayy, where the, Al Bu Falasah branch of 
the Bani Yas tribe had recently settled, declares its 
independence from the Al Bu Falah clan of Abu 
Dhabi. 


1835. After a series of skirmishes with Britain, 
leading shaykhs agree to end hostilities at sea. 


1853. Britain and local shaykhs sign a treaty agree- 
ing to a maritime truce. Often unable to come to 
agreements among themselves, the shaykhs agree to 
let Britain settle their disputes. British cartographers 
rename the region the "Trucial Coast. " 

1869. Zayid the Great consolidates Bani Yas preemi- 
nence in the Al Buraymi Oasis. 

1892. Britain and the Trucial States sign a treaty 
forbidding the shaykhs to enter into relations with 
foreign governments or dispose of territory in ex- 
change for British protection. 

1958. Oil is discovered in Abu Dhabi. 

1966. Shaykh Zayid bin Sultan assumes power in 
Abu Dhabi. Oil is discovered in Dubayy. 

1968. The United Kingdom announces it will end its 
treaty relationship with the Trucial States in 1971. 

1971. Six Trucial Slates form the United Arab 
Emirates. 

1972. Ra’s al Khaymah joins the federation. Sharjah 
discovers a small amount of oil. 

■ j.. 1 ... U/lCf..:. ' 

1973. The UAE joins the Arab oil ' embargo against 
the United Stales and other Western countries. 

1974. Saudi Arabia and the UAE reach agreement oh 
their disputed border. 

1981. The UAE joins with Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Oman, Bahrain, and Qatar to form the Gulf Coopera- 
tion Council. 

1987. Abd al-Aziz of Sharjah attempts an unsuccess- 
ful coup against his elder brother, Sultan, with the 
approval of Abu Dhab i. Dubay y and Saudi Arabia 
tacitly support SuItan.JR H 



: ~ £jfiure 5i* A-view erf Abu Dhabi at 'nighti 


Abu Dhabi s ruling A1 Nuhayyan family, a branch of 
the A1 Bu Falah clan of the Bani Yas tribe, traces its 

... .°. r *8i n _s Jo t he L iwa^Oas is Originally bedouin, they 

esta blishe d themse lves i n the A1 Buraymi Oasis dur- 
ing the 18th and 19th centuries. Before the discovery 

— .... .. jn.lhc la.te 1950s, control of the water resources 

of the inland oas es was th e economic base of A1 
^-.Nuhayyan power 

/>uA<iyy.. fiercely independent, Dubayy is the most 
open and energetic emirate m the federation. Du- 
bayy s ruling Maktum family, a branch of the A1 Bu 
Falasah clan of the Bani Yas tribe, migrated from 


Abu Dhabi and established itself along Dubayy Creek 
during the 1830s. Dubayy’s excellent port attracted 
merchants from Iran and India during the 19th and 
20th centuries, and the emirate had a large non-Arab 
population even before the discovery of oil brought an 
influx of foreign workers. Commerc e gave the Mak- 
tum family a secure economic base^HHjHHHji 
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Figure 6. Dub ayy city sprawls along Dubayy 

CreekMSSjjS 


Dubayy 


guards its independence — especialiron economic 


matters 


The Five Northern Emirates. Lacking substantial oil 
revenues, Abu Dhabi’s poor relations, the five smaller 
northern emirates — Sharjah, Ra’s al Khaymah, ‘Aj- 
man, Umm al Qaywayn, and Al Fujayrah — are limit- 
ed in terms of internal development and influence 
within the federation. Their.financial dependence on 
the richer emirates,, particularly Abu Dhabi, ties them 
to the federal institutions. Their small size and popu- 
lations help the emirates retain their traditional char- 
acter 

‘Ajman, Umm al Qaywayn, and Al Fujayrah — the 
smallest and poorest emirates — are sometimes likened 
to villages with administrative /unctions exercised by 
only a handfuioLpeople. Most administrative reforms 
undertaken in the test twojdecades were prompted by 
the need for coordination with federal development 
projects. Admi nistration in these emir ates is compli- 
cated because they h ave englaves inside the territory 
of other emirates. The enclaves characteristically 
contain villages, date palm oases, orgrazing area sJH 

Sharjah. The emirate of Sharjah, which once enjoyed 
a special status as the c enter of the British presence in 
the Trucial State 


Some observers 
el 

“progressivism” in t he conservative federation, largely 
. ..because. of. the.ruler Shaykh Sultan’s support for Pan- 
Arab and modern ideasTjln 1975 Sharjah was the first 
emirate to adopt the UAKflag-and transfer control of 
its militia, police, and courts to federal jurisdiction. 




mercial sector help it retain its independence. Much 


f Dubayy’s nonoil in 


oods* 


Dubayy maintains its own small 


armed forces 
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jah borrowed heavily in anticipation of reven 
the Haql Mubarak oilfield, which left it i n debt when 
the field’s output was less than expected. 


Ajman and Umm a I Qaywayn. The emirates most 
dependent on the largess of Abu D habi and Du bayy 
are ‘Ajman and Umm al Qaywayn. 





i"\ 


Ra's al Khaymah. Located on the shores of the Strait 
of Hormuz, Ra’s al Khaymah has one of the longest 
political histories of the seven emirates. The emirate 
was a major trading outpost during the eastward 
expansion of Europe’s trade routes in the 16th centu- 
ry. Its ruling family, thejQasimis, has controlled the 
Strait. of Hormuz since the 1700s. Ra’s al Khaymah 
delayed joining th e UA E federation until 1972, hop- 
ing that the discoveryofoil would proyjde the finan- 
cial basis for Ra’s al Khaymah to remain autono mous, 
a hope that was quickly dashed. 





Ra’s al Khaymah enjoys a modest 
agriculture, minerals, oil, and gas. j^ 

JRa’s al JChaymah enjoys an average rainfall 
aucquadfto support dates, dairy products, iaftd truck 
farming. Oi l productio n amounted to about 10,000 
.^b/dnrl'990^^J : - ' - --- 

-- Al Fujayrah. Al Fujayrah is financially stable and 
has modest plans to improve its economy; The emirate " 
has diversified dcveiopment'prqjgct s and do es not 
I^Tve?t^eydn^W^^genimitations^^^^^’ 
'mmHB.ike Ra ’s ‘a 1 Khayma h," Al Fu- 
jayrah ha^Hnotrai income derived from mineral 
" wealthT'buf if does not have oil or gas. AJ, Fujayrah 
: sees . ' tsel Q asiarviclcal trade location. outside the Strait- 
of Hormuz but well placed as a center for Gulf trade. 
^ALFujayra^ ties.HH ' 

, in June 199J_delegations from -■ 

both sides discussed ways to facilitate trade.l 


Society 

Oil wealth has radically changed the face of UAE 
society. Once' oneof the world’s poorest areas, the 
UAE’s per capita GNP now is among the world’s 
highest, and the government has established a gener- 
ous welfare state. Before oiljproduction began, UAE 
society_was_oyerw helmingl y ruraLand nomadic. To- 
day theJJAE s population .^preponderantly urban, 
and excellen t roads connec t remote locales throughout 
the federation many 

tribesmen found employment with oil companies when 
production began, and considerable numbers later 
found employment in construction or service indus- 
tries: Universal education, an active local press, and 
televisiorntontinue to broaden the horizons of Emir- 

mnmm 

. Some elements of the bedouin way of life linger 
^alon^id^hechange^rou g h t by oil wealth.^ ~ 

rcrr >ain the basic 

political units, and the extended family remains the 
UAE’s strongest and most_cohesive 'social unit. Deci- 
sionmaking in the JJAE often follows ~the Arab tradi- 
tion of consensus., -• 
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rharriagesxontinuM^e arranged within a sma.. 
social grouping. An ideal marriage is between a young 
man and his uncle’s daughter. Youths exposed to 
Western culture generally return home to their fam- 
ilies and remain obedient to their elders, who almost 
universally lack formal educationJ||J^ 

Religion 

Themajority of UAE citizens are Sunni. Muslims, 

. with a Shia minority comprising roughly 16 percent of 
the native population. The majority of Emirian Shias 
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»p;»resid e;ii^Dub^^^h^jal^rid a re v b f '-IrSmatt^ ■ ■ 

g desccntHHH||HHH^H>most Emirians 

themselves as MuslimsRTst^is opposed to Ara bs or 
; • •■■» Emirians. Islam is the dominant identity,: andflHP 
Lv tfMMMWIh UAE has had few 
sectarian clashcs.^^^H 


Women in the UAE 


The UAE Government, follows JsJamic guidelines but 
adopts a more tolerant approach than most other Gulf 


... s tat g S Everyone in the UAE, inclUdih'g r vrs“itdfs7theo : 

- - : retically is subject to Islamic law,, which forms the 

2 ~;i basis of the UAE’s judicialcod e. UAE P resident 

Zayid sets a tone for tolerance.,j [|U|^[^^J 
jHHBHjEayid donated the land lor several Chris- 
7.CU«'^E7.7 : ^Tii^nu^es in AbtuDhabi. In addition, leading 
government religious officials do not try to curtail 
non-Muslim religious activities 


The traditional role of jy omen in the UAE is showing 
7 small signs 

women, in the UAE traditionally have played a 
"crucial role'within the homd.~b.ui they have generally 
exercised little i nfluence in politics or business. UAE 
women, however, are increasingly well educated, and 
many no longer accept arranged marriages. The 
number of UAE women who work outside the home, 
while sm all, is steadily increasingAn the fall of 1990 
the UAE admitted a small number of women into its 
military, the first such move by any Gulf slate J 









Table 1 

UAE: Population and Labor Force 
Characteristics 


Figure 8 

UAE: Population by Emirate, 1980 



Emirians 

Foreigners 

Population, 1990 
(in thousands) 

451 

1,803 

Labor force, 1990 
(in thousands j 

98 

553 

Average annual population 
growth rate, 1975-91 
(percent) 

5.6 

20 

Birthrate, 1987 
(per 1,000 population) 

47 

20 


Umm al Qaywayn 1 

A] Fujayrah 3 

‘Ajman 4 

Ra’s al Khaymah 7 -- 

Sharjah 15 ( 


Abu Dhabi 43 


uman Resources 

he population of the United Arab 
mirates, inciilding foreign workers, is approximately 
2.3 million, about 70 percent of whom reside in the 
emirates of Abu Dhabi jind Dubayy . J The UAE’s 
populat^jjygowl^ almost 5.7 

continu immigration of large numbers of foreign 
workers. The period of rapid population growth began 
in the mid-1970s as a result of the expansion of the 
. UAE economy, which attr acted large numbers of 
foreign Iaborers^BHV 

- ^Foreigners' in by 

about 4 to 1, and the expatriate slhare.of the popula- 
V- Uon has bee n increa sing. The po pulation of foreigners : 
has quadrupled since 1.975, while that of Emirians has 
only doub led. .UAE laws preventi ng most semiskilled 
and unskilled foreign workers from bringing their , 
families into' the UAEJiave led to a concentrati on of 
^.male,expatrjaies-.inthe-.working-age population^UJj 


The UAE is almost totally dependent on foreign 
.^workers,, especially 5 in the private sector. Over 80 - : - v 
percent of the UAE’s labor force in 1990 were 


Dubayy 27 



foreigners. The UAE’s reliance on foreign workers 
grew alongjidth its economy, primarily because the 
indigenous w ork fo rce was so small. The UAE expa- 
triate po pulat ion w as es timated in 1980 to be 
1 .803.000. a nd its d istribution was as follows: 



invasion of Kuwait caused 
region which have not subsided.! 


he Iraqi 


emenls in the 


Source Country 
Total 

Bangladesh 

Egypt 

India , 

jflran 

Iraq • 


Jordan 

Pakistan 

Palestinians 

-Philippines 


Somalia . . .. . 


Sri. Lanka 


United States 


Yemen . 

Other 


Number 

1,803,000 

45.000 

90.000 

750.000 

110.000 

10.000 


1 1,000 
350,000 

45.000 

75.000 


■85,000 


100,000 


4,000 


60,000 

68,000 








Figure 9 

UAE: Labor Force and Population Growth, 1975-90 
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Thousand persons 


Note scale change 
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Million persons 




Nearly three-quarters of the UAE’s foreign workers 
are Asians, employed primarily in semiskilled and 
unskilled jobs. In 1987_more than 60 percent of the 
work permits issue d to for eigners were given to In di- 

ans and Pakis^nlsJfl^)MMfl0HMMKIVSM£PMMi 

S The majority ^uxurians work for the govern- " 
because it offers higher prestige than does a 
private business. Many important positions in both 
the private and publi c secto rs, especially, ones requir- 
ing specialized knowledge, are occupied by skilled 
expatriates. Cultural attitudes continue to discourage 
most Emirian women from wqrking despite the 
UAE’s official encouragement of participation by 


Foreign workers are attracted to the UAE because 
there are no taxes, health care is subsidized, and most 
jobs come with either free.or subsidized housing. 


Highly skilled professionals — primarily Westerners— 
ofte n earn premium 

■Bwhile wages for unskilled workers are quite low. 
^tere is.no. minimum wage. Many illegal workers 
hold jobs in the UAE despite the close monitoring of 
the foreign labor force. The Ministry of Labor regu- 
larly deports thousands of illegal workers each year. 


The government is trying to reduce the UAE’s depen- 
dence on foreigners, but it has_me| with only limited 
success. The 1980 Federal _Labor Law requires that 
businesses and~governm ent m inistries train and em- 
ploy Emirians whenever possible. Recently the Minis- 
try of Labor established a system for registering 
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Figure 10 

UAE: Population Structure, 1990 a 
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Table 2 

UAE: Labor Force Characteristics, 1990 


Sector 

Emirians 

Foreigners 

Total 

15 

85 

Agriculture/fishing 

18 

82 

Community/pcrsonal 
services * 

29 

71 

Construction 

10 

90 

Finance 

10 

90 

Manufacturing ■ 

3 

97 

Mining b 

12 

88 

Trade 

8 

92 

Transportation/communi- 

cations 

8 

92 

Utilities 

21 

79 


* Government employees are subsumed within this sector. 
b Includes the petroleum sector as well as quarrying. 


“The laws restricting the movement of families to the 
UAE have resulted in an unusually high proportion of 
males in the population. Sixty-two percent of UAE 
residents are males. This is most evidentjn the work- 
ing-age population (15 to 64). In the 25 to 44 prime 
working-age category, for example, males outnumber 
females by more than 2 to 1. 


are ineligible for citizenship under existing rules. The 
Gulf crisis so ured man y Emirians concerning Pales- 
tinians anj other expatriates who were perceived as 
being pro-Iraq and hei g htene d fears. that expatriates 
could be a fifth column for the federation’s enemies. 


Emirians seeking employment. After a prospective 
worker registers, the Ministry seeks appropriate va- 
-cancies in the private sector and “suggests” candi- 
dates to businesses. The government also encourages a 
high birthrate among. Emirians,. which is now at least 
3 percent, by paying nation als an $80 monthly allow- 
ance per child. tHHH 

Although the UAE’s economy and military would not 
function without large numbers of expatriate workers, 
they are second class in status. Many expatriates in 
the UAE have spent their entire adult lives there but 


Education 

Education standards among the indigenous population 
in the UAE are rising rapidly and probably will 
remain high for the foreseeable future. Before 1953 
the UAE’s only schools were a few, attached to 
mosques. Since then, educational facilities have been 
established throughout th e c ountry; for both citizens 
and temporary residents. The literacy rate among 
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/Vgu/r //. Women in the work force. Although 
no exact figures are available, the UAE Planning 
Ministry reported that in 1985 only 25 percent of 
women — both foreigners and Emirians — of work- 
ing age were in the labor force, and men outnum- 
bered women in the labor force 10 to hUKSB^SM 


Figure 12. Grad uates at UAE University convo- 
cation. 


the education of many UAE nationals in the United 
-States. Approximately 2,000 UAE natio nals studied 
in the United States in 1990^|^^^^ 

Three technical colleges not associated with the UAE 
University were established in 1988 to provide Emir- 
ians with the managerial and technical skills required 
to weanthefederatioi^rorrmt^ependence on expa- 

triates JflHBHii^lHIHHHIK^'dmission 

these institutions is open only to_UAE nationals. 
Men’s and women’s cam puses are open in Abu Dhabi, 
Al ‘Ayn, and Dubayy, and other branches are in the 
planningstage. Total enrollment in 1990 was 1,200. 


UAE citizens reached 68 percent in 1990. 
H^^HH^^he new > Western-trained Minister of 
Educt^^^Sns t o require t he study of English at the 
elementary level^HH||^^ 

The UAE University inAPAyi^^h^ount^js. only 
university. 

, dents come from all seven .emirates. Nmetypercentof 
the university’s 8,000 students are UAE nationals. \ 
Less than 10 percent of the faculty are citizens- — most 


are from other Arab countries, especially Egypt 


‘Ajman University College provides educational op- 
:PprtunrtieSf6rhexpatnaT ^CQllege'offers'both ; 

jecKmati and ' g eneral studies. In 1990 the student . _ 
body was 1 , 5jK), with most of the^s tiiderits being Arab 
expatriates. flHHjmmm|H^both Oman 
_Saudi Arabia na ve provide d money to help ‘Ajman 
fund the college^HMK’ 








The leading UAE daily publications include: 

* Al-Ittihad , a semiofficial publication whose editor 
in chief is t hfiJederation’ s Deputy. Minister of 
Information 

paper re 

ceives a subsidy from the Ministry of Information. 
Nationals from Abu Dha-bi, -attracted by the news- 
paper’s loca Leverage, comprise the bulk of the 
readership. 

• Al-Bayan, the semiofficial publication for Dubayy. 
This paper receives subsidies and guidelines from 
Dubayy’s government similar to those Al-Ittihad 
receives from Abu Dhabi but focuses on trade and 
economic issues, reflecting Dubayy’s commercial 
emphasis. It s typical reader is an Arabic-speaking 
national or expatriate, well educated, and a 
businessman. 

Al-Khalij , based in Sharjah, is distributed through- 
out the UAE. Traditionally described as Pa 




IzjthMijJis r egard ed^as t_he ~n e wspa per most 
UAE intellectual 


he paper does not receive a regu 


* The most widely circulated English-language papers 
^e and the Gulf 

^ ews i papers..d.ominate 

( ^ e diarket ot English-speaking expatriates, primar- 
^■.ilyPakistams_and_Indrans.' Neither 

subsid 


receives a 



- Transportation ‘ ’ ' 

The UAE has one of the world’s most modern road 
networks. The country boasts some 1,000 kilometers 
of divided expressways and about 800 kilometers of 


two-lane hard-surface roads. Secondary routes of 
crushed stone, improved earth, or natural surfaces 
connect major routes to remote nomadic areas. A lack 
of bypass routes causes congestion,' and shifting sand 
dunes occasionally restrict overland passage 

Seven major ports and numerous secondary ports 
facilitate the flow of goods In theljAE. Mina’ Jabal 
‘Ah in Dubayy is the largest port inlhe Middle East 
with approximately 14,600 m eters of dee pwater berth 
wharfage and alongside depths of 8 to 14 meters. 

Mina Zayid, an other major commerc ial port and 
naval base, is located in AbuDhabi. OUier main ports 
include Mina’ Rashid, Mina’ Khalid, M ina’ Saqr, A1 
Fujayrah, and Khawr Fakkan.^^m 

Modern and efficient airfields facilita t e substantial 
P£££££ 8 ££_i£ 2 ffic > and consumer trade 

t^ e emirates have 12 major air- (") 
_field_s, five ofwFIch handle in tern a Fiona 1 traffic,i|H ' 


international airfield is under constniction at A1 ‘Ayn. 
Several secondarj^tirfields are used primarily by oil 
companiesmm| 

Communications 

The Emirate Telecommunication Corporation oper- 
ates the UAE s s ophi sti cate d public communications 
system. A mixture of co a xial cable and microwave 
radio relays makes up the network, and three subma- 
rine cables connect the UAE to Bahrain, Qatar, 
Pakistan, and India. The UAE operates three ground 
stations associated with the IKTELSAT communica- 
tions satellite .organization 

The Ministry of Information and Culture directs all 
radio and domestic television broadcasting in the 
UAE. Five different facilities broadcast in Arabic, 
English, and Urdu on medium-wave, FM, and short- 
wave radio. Some 150,000 registered television sets 
receive. programming fro m tw o television services that 
transmit four PD3grams_t.w.o_in Arab ic.'o ne in En- 
glish, and one in Arabic, Englis h, and Fre nch. Satel- 
lite dishes are bewming increasingly common, espe- 
cially among wealthier EmiriansflHH^HHI 














Political System 

The UAE federation, 20 years old in 1991, is a loose 
confederation of traditional shaykhdoms. Each of the 
seven ruling families effectively governs its emirate 
with little interference from the federal government. 
Abu Dhabi and Dubayy, rite two largest, most popu- 
lous, and wealthiest emirates, cooperate on foreign 
policy and several federationwide programs but retain 
separate economies, militaries, and police forces. The 
northernjemirates are bound to the federation by 
financ ial ne ed but a re reluctant to yield political 
sovereignty^mi 

The emirate of Abu Dhabi dominates the UAE. Abu 
Dhabi holds the UAE presidency, directs foreign 
policy, and is the federation’s leading_oil producer. Of 
the other six emirates, only Dubayy— the UAE’s 
commercial^ center and a significant oiljtroducer in its 
own right — has successfully steered an independent 
course from AJtu Dhabi on sec urity and economic 
matters. Dubayyan officials.. hold the posi tions of 
UAE Vice President and Prime Ministerial 

Decisionmaking within each emirate is primarily con- 
fined to the ruling family. The rulers of .each emirate 
hold power on the basis of their dynastic position, and 
their legitimacy.comes from a system of. tribal consen- 
"sus~ T he UA E has no political p arties or significant 
opposition groups. jHIHHI 

Decisionmaking in the UAE 

Politics in the UAE is characterized. by a complex 
dynamic between the ruling famili es, of the seven . 
member emirates.^ Each emirate._rulerjseeks to retain 
‘ his autonomy while reaping' the economic.and security 
-- benefits 1 of- the fede ratio n. Because thefi. strong finan- 
cial posit ion gives them .economic leverage over the 
poorer emirates, the rttling families; of Abu DhabLand 
Dubayy assume a leading role in the federationJ^jU 

-‘- Each of the seven ruling families is without rivals for 
power in its own emirate.Jlelativesjtf the rulers hold 
virtually all prominent positions injgovernment and 
business in each emirate and in the federal govern- 
ment. All the ruling families, along with most major 
merchant families, are closely linked to each other 


through marriage, a traditional method of ensuring 
that potential rivals are part of the extended family. 
All the .emirate leaders a_re. isolated from public 
criticism. Abu Dhabi’s and Dubayy’s leaders are 
especially secure, being able to satisfy the economic 
wants of their people 
" ■? 

Lacking significant petroleum reserves, the smaller 
northern-emirates rely on Abu Dhabi.to subsidize 
their economies 


The federal government apparatus has little impact on 
the sovereignty of the individual emirate rulers or 
their interactions withjeach ofiher. The UAE’s 1971 
Provisional Con stitutio n spells mu t federal succession 
issues onlyj l eavi ng in dividua l emirates to deal 
local successionjt ccording to their own practices 
I^HHHHHshe federation’s legislative and exec- 
utiv^branch^Smi key ministries, have little influence 
on local decisionmaking. For example, the Ministry of 
Finance, cannot colle ct re venue, and the. Ministry of 
Petroleum has litt le infl uence on UAE oil production. 


Cooperation Limited Between Abu Dhabi 
and Dubayy 

[The leaders of Abu Dhabi and Dubayy have different 
agendas and do not^ cooperate on many important 
security and economic matters. Abu Dhabi’s wealth 
and prosperity are based almost entirely on petro- 
leum, while Dubayy has a strong commercial sector. 






The discovery of oil in the late 1950s transformed the 
UAE into one of the world’s wealthiest countries. Per 
capita income in the UAE is now among the highest 
in the world. In 1989 per ca pj^ incom e for UAE 
na tionalsw as 51 2,100 a 

^MBHAfThe UAE h as used its oi l wealth to provide 
benentCTor its_ci_tizens_suclLas .free health care and 
education and to develop the federation’s infrastruc- 


The strength of the UAE economy is closely linked to 
conditions in the international oil market. The UAE 
economy expanded dramatically with the market dur- 
ing the 1970s, but during the oil glut of the 1980s it 
contracted at .an averageaannual rate of_2 percent. 

: Since the 1970s the UAE ha^ tried to diversify its 
economy to .reduce this vulnerability, expanding into 
manufacturing, refining, banking, gas-production, and 
other areas, but oil remains a more important source 
of income than all of these other sectors combined. 
The government is the largest employer in the UAE, r 
_ followed. by jhe.construction industry. -Other impor- 
tant occupations' are in the petrole um and mi ning 
industries, agriculture, and fishingJ^|^Pf 

-Energy Sector ''"'7 , 


Oil Industry. Oil dominates the, federation’s economy, 
and UAE leaders recognize their future. prosperity "■ 

- -depends on. a stable.oikmarket-Oil accounts for about. . 
90 percent of governmentrevenue^ndabout 40 
-percent of UAE^ 

had proved reserves of about 98 bUliooba^ls in- ; - 
rrrfr-rt / :.‘l 990— enoughoil- to l ast* ab out* 1 L5 .years at current ' 
'.production levels of > aboUt^.3^inillibhiia?feIs': per - day"' 
■ :..i :--_'(.b/dl-T.he.UAE,has g eneral ly- been pne.of the moder- - 
-—Tates in OPEC and ha s tended to a lign its oil policy 
: ^T?T*T r TEl 0 sely _ with tharof Saudi' ArabiaTrcflecting an ' 

interest in promoting. a stableoil m arket. UA E policy-' 
makers generally believe oil t hat is too expensive or 
^v^^ierratically.' priced- would'encourage industrial nations 
TTr^^Tto search for alternative - energy sources or reduce . 

: ,:i ; consumption through conserv ation; damag ing the. 
UAE’s income in the long runKH| 


Figure 14 

UAE: Real GDP Growth, 1980-89 1 



. -10 .. 


1980 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 

1 Economic growth: in the UAE has fluctuated widely 
from year to year as a result of swings in the price of 
oil. During the 1970s, when oil revenues rose 
dramatically, real GDP rose at an average annual 
rate" of over 12 percent. During the 1980s, real GDP 
fell an average of near l y 2 percent annually, largely , 

' l^cau'se'of th^^>iil^a^^<^S^'in:is«l'^’iu)d 
an over 21 percent fall in 1 986 in response to falling" 

-oil prices.; . . ( : -■ •'* 



production. The UAE’s Provisional Constitution 
leaves contrdofoil production in the hands of the 
individual cmj^tesTA bu Dhabi" is the only emirate 
that sometimes_r educes productionto comply with the 
federation’s "QPE"C quota .' All the oth er emirates 
produce at full capacity:’ T . 

1 OPEC was formed before the UAE became a federation, and only 
Abu Dhabi was a member. Dubayy, which continues to allow Abu 
Dhabi to act unilaterally within OPEC, maintains i t is not bou nd by 
the UAE's quota and produces at full capacityH|^^HH| . 


Although Abu Dhabi is the source of about 80 percent 
of UAE oil production, each em irate sets its own oil 
policy, and t here is littlejnteremirate coordination of 



Figure 15 

UAE: Consolidated Federal Budget, 
1986-9 l a 


Balance 


Expenditures 


1986 87 88 89 90 91 

Controlling the budget deficit is one, of the UAE’s 


most pressing economic problem 


The govern menus; considering selling s 
encourage more private-sector investment! 


elt-tightenmg policies 
^adoptedlaftcr the sharp drop in oil prices in the 
mid- 1980s will continue. 


Figure 16 

UAE: Share of GDP, 1983-89 


Billion US S 


Other 

revenues 80 

Oil revenues 


Fervent of total 



1983 84 85 86 87 88 89 




Abu Dhabi. Crude oil production remains the prime 
mover of Abu Dhabi’s economy. Abu Dhabi contains 
94 percent of the federa tion’s proved reserves'— some 
92 billion barrels. Although officiaHieures^o^Abu 
Dhabi's GDP are not published, 

Dhabi’s revenues from oil production generate a~9out 
one-third of the UAE’s GDP. In September 1991, 


Abu Dhabi produced about 1.95 million b/d, a rate it 
probably will sustain at least for the next few years. 


Dubayy. Oil represents about 60 percent of Dubayy’s 
GDP. Crude oil production in Dubayy averaged 
roughly 400,000 b/d in 1 99 C which is the limit of its 
production capacity. Dubayy’s reserves — about 4 bii- 
ITiorTbarrels — are relatively modest when compared to 
Abu Dhabi’s and would last about 30 years if th ere 
are no additional major discoveries. 

The Northern Emirates. Unlike Abu Dhabi and 
- Dubayy, the northern emirates have small oil reserves. 
Sharjah's first oil discovery in 1972 — 4he 'offshore 
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Haql’Mubarak field — led to a flurry of euphoric 
development spending in the mid-1970s, but output 
~,'r has beea disappointing. Half of the field’s net reve- 
. . .nues go to Iran, which claims that part of the field is 
in its jej^prjal^aters.J5Llb4J[«ilu^.P!SCWnj.;gQJo. 

. Sharjah, 20 percent to Um m al Qaywayn, and 10 
"percent to ‘Ajman. Sharjaji. currently produces'abouf 
. 36,000 b/d,;including condensates. Umm al 
Qaywayn, like Sharjah, was disappointed that its 20- 
pcrcent share of the Haql Mubar ak field did not 
_ provide great wealth. Ra's al JChaymah struck oil in 
1983 at the Salih field, which is l ocated about 80 
kilometers southwest of the Strait of Hormuz just 
inside the offshore boundary with Iran. Production 
from the field in 1990 was about 10,000 b/d. Al 

. fojiavrah produces no oil or gas, butj 

optimistic a"bout prospects along the Gulf ; 


of OtfiSn oqiSSCr-'Ajman would like to become involved in 
the petroleum - industry beyond' ifetb^per'CehV shaireof ;•*; 
the Haql Mubarak oilfield and is seeking to obtain;. - ' . 
moneylor~a- r80y000- b/d oil refinery, -which would be 
the largest in the UAI 

7 : Gas7 With about 3 5 4 trillio n cubic feet, theJJAE has 
'about 5 "percent oft he world’s_proved gas reserves, y 
Relative to .the other emir ates; A bu Dhabi possesses 
the lion’s share with ab out 314 trillion cubic feet and 
is the third leading .Middle.Eastern producer after 
.Saudi Ara bia an d Iran^Sharjah. has gas reserves of ■ 
about 1 1 :trillion_c,ubicjfe.e.t^and JDubayy also has 
significant. reserves. At current rates of production, 
gas reserves in the UAE would last for centuries. In 
July 1991 gas production averag ed nearly 2 billion 


bJ 








Figure 19 

Oil and Gas Infrastructure in UAE 
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cubic feet per day, and ( ^^^^^Hthisfigure will 
increase in the coming yea^^^HJ^^Bgas sales — 
mostly in the form of liquifiecHTatura^rre — will 
account for about^percent of the UAE’s total 
exports in 199lJ|^|^^ 

Refineries. The UAE’s three refineries are located in 
Ar Ruways, Abu Dhabi, and Ra’s al Khaymah. Gas- 
processing facilities in Abu Dhabi, Dubayy, and 
Sharjah can produce some 8 million metric tons of 
liquified natural gas and_gas byproducts. These pro- 
cesses also contribute byproducts used in the produc- 
tion of chemicals and petrochemicals at several indus- 
centers.jm^mf 

Nonenergy Sector 

Industry. The emirates of Abu Dhabi and Dubayy 
have encouraged the development of energy-intensive 
industries, taking advantage of their plentiful and 
cheap oil and gas^The federation has two chief 
industrial areas: Ar Ruways, 150 kilometers west of 
Abu Dhabi city, and MinalJabal ‘AH, 35 kilometers 
west of Dubayy city . Facili ties at Ar Ruways produce 
fertilizer, including some 1,000 tons per day of ammo- 
nia, and some 1,500 tons per day of urea. The emirate 
has built a grain silo, flour mill v and animal feed 
complex at Ar Ruways. At Mina’ Jabal ‘Ali. a smelter 
produces some 160,000 tons of high-quality aluminum 
annually. This complex has-a major internationa l 
drydock and a large free trade zone^mm 

To diversify the economy, the government is encour- 
"aging manufacturing, which current-ly-comprises 
abouf 10 percent of GDP. As in the oil sector, the 
emirates pursue their .own development strategies in 
manufacturing. Abu Dhabijs t he flagsh ip emirate for 
manufactunng^Small emi rate-ow ned enterprises 
manufacture cement block, pharmaceuticals, asphalt, 
^qoai'ntTah'd^ plastics. Abu Dhabi enterprises alscl repair 
ships. and mill flour. Several small private industries 
have been established in Abu Dhabi, including soft 
drink manufacturing and bottling, icemaking, and 
fabrication of windows, doors, a nd shop fittings. In 


the other six emirates, manufacturing is less devel- 
oped, employing less then 4 percent of the population. 


Agriculture. Several major obstacles limit the devel- 
opment of the UAE’s agriculture sector. Water is the 
key constraint. Undergrou nd water re sources — esti- 
mated at 10 billion cubic meters — are being depleted 
t a rate of 700 million cubic meters per year, 

-and agriculture ac- 
counts for about three-quarters of total water usage. 
Poor soil quality and extreme climatic conditions limit 
the are^ suitable to agriculture. The small size of 
UAE farms, price fluctuations, poor emirate- federa- 
tion coordination, and ineffective marketing tech- 
niques also inhibit agricultural production 

Despite these constraints, UAE agricultural produc- 
tion has expanded considerably since independence, 
and about one-quarter of the food stuff s consumed 
locally are produced domestically^BWBlWlVMMMP 
overall foo d produ ction doubledjn the 1970s, 
and the UAE may soon achieve self-sufficiency in 
poultry, vegetables, and most fruit. Vegetable produc- 
tion rose by an average of 62 percent per year for the 
first eight years of i ndepend ence, and cultivated land 
expanded by 500 penceniJEor the period as a whole. 
Crops most commonly cul t ivated include dates, ba- 
nanas, apricots,_mangos, almonds, limes, and other 
citrus fruits'BHIH 


Most cultivation occurs in and around the Al ‘Ayn 
Oasis and in the valleys of the Al Hajar Mountains in 
the eastern UAE, where sufficient .water is available. 
By the late 1980s there were mare than 16,500 farms, 
although most were no larger than 2 hectares. Tradi- 
tional and modern irrigation systems cover about 
23,0 00 hectares — about 60 to 70 percent of cultivated 
landJU^HV 


la little less than one-fifth 
of the native population of the emirates relies on the 
sea for their livel ihood . FrojiSeptember until March, 
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Figure 20 

Transportation Infrastructure of UAE 
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Figure II. UAE agriculture. The Government stipulates S50 
million a year to subsidize water and irrigation systems, to provide 
fertilizer and seed at less than half the cost, and to 'nakr&pital 
available to assist farmers with initial investment cosimjt^a^i 


fish arc usually abundanMn the Strai t of Hormuz and 

survey conducted in the early 1 980s rec ommended? 
that the UAE upgrade the^storage, berthing, and 
unloading facilities for its fishing industry, but little 
has been done primarily becau se the fishermen them- 
selves have not pressed the government to change the 
existing system. f|[HV 

Banking and Finance. The UAE has long enjoyed a 
reputation as a Gulf banking center, but bank solven- 
cy problems have led the government to reduce the 
number of bank branches operating in the federation. 
Drawn by the country’s oil boom, foreign banks 
flocked to the UAE in the 1970s. By the end of the de- 
cade, there were 347 bank branches, 222 of which 
belonged to foreign banks. Overextension of credit 


fueled a building boorri in the late 1970s that produced 
more new construction than was needed, and borrowers 
had trouble repaying loans. A banking crisis resulted, 
prompting the UAE Currency Board to suspend the 
establishment of new offices by foreign banks. In 1981 
the Currency Board’s more powerful successor, the 
Central Bank, dictated the closure of 89 such b ranches 
and imposed a limit of eight branches per bank.^^H 

Today there are over 40 banks operating in the 
federation, including banks from the United King- 
dom, the United States, Pakistan, Iran, Canada, and 
India. Many of the banks have branches, notably in 
Abu Dhabi and DubayyMn addition, there are local 
money-changing esta blishmentsknown as sarafs op- 
erating in the marketplaces. 








Table 3 

UAE: Trade, 1986-91 






Billion US $ 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Exports ‘ 

10.3 

12.3 

12.2 

15.7 

21.1 

21.4 

Oil 

6.9 

7.9 

7.6 

10.4 

15.6 

15.3 

Gas 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

Other and reexports 

2.2 

3.3 

3.7 

4.4 

4.5 

5.0 

Imports 

5.7 

6.3 

7.7 

9.1 

11.0 

11.0 

Trade balance 

4.6 

6.0 

4.5 

■ 6.6 

10.1 

10.4 

Net services 

-2.2 

-2.1 

-2.1 

-2.4 

-4.0 

-6.1 


a Because of rounding, exports may not total numbers shown. 


The BCCI Scandal 

On 5 July 1991 , banking regulators in the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and five other countries 
froze the assets of the Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International (BCCI). an international bank in which 
the government of Abu Dhabi and its leader Shaykh 
Zayid were majority shareholders. The regulators 
acted on a Bank of England report that disclosed 
" mdhj^Cfrdud'mfhYbdnfi: P rest reporting suggests " 
the BCCI has been involved in financial transactions 
Jinked to narcotics , . terrorism, th e gray arms market, 
tax evasion, and capital ' flight j/Btf 

The BCCI s candal has had a large financi al impact 

the UA£.M^////J/J//j^/KKoughly 

billion of private deposits ■ — 10 percent® the private- 
sector deposits! n the UAE banking system— rem ain 
frozen in the BCCTs eight local branches. The credi- 
bility of the Bankjof Credit and Commerce Emirates 
(BCCE). which was 40 percent owned and managed by 
the BCCI. also was damagedby~thescandal The 
BCCE has renamed itself the Union National Bank 
and. after direct government of Abu Dhabi support to 
cover the bank's funds frozen in BCCI, has been 
running smoothly .1 


Foreign Trade and Payments 

Petroleum accounts for over two-thirds of the UAE’s 
export earnings and is primarily shipped to Japan and 
Singapore. Other important exports include natural 
gas, dried fish, and dates. The UAE, especially Du- 
bayy, reexports a large v olum e of goods to other 
Persian Gulf states. Sin ce ind ependence, reexports 
have grown by an average of 15 pejcent annually. 
Reexports are being t hreaten ed as other G ulf states 
develop their own port facilities^ 

Construction goods are the UAE’s largest import, 
averaging about 50 percent of spending on foreign 
products in the. past few years. Other-major imports 
include household appliances, air-conditioners, tex- 
tiles, foo dstuffs, and cigarettes. Itemsjmported.on a 
smaller scale inclu de cosme tics, watches, and photo- 
graphic equipment^HH 

The UAE has maintained a trade surplus since it was 
established in 1971. Oil .exports accoun t for the 
majority of the U AE’s trad e, but_government efforts 
to diversify the economy have led to a substantial rise 
in nonoil exports. Non oil ex ports have increased from 
$1.1 billion in 1972 to about ST2 billion in 1990, an 
average of about 16-oercen t growth per year. During 
that same period the value of oil exports gjew by an 
average of 1 5 percent annually.) 


Figure 22 

DAE: Economic Structure, 1989 



Percent 


Origins of GDP 

Power and water 2.2 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate 5.5 — 
Manufacturing/ 
industry 8.5 2 


Components of GDP 


Agriculture 1.7 


Change in Stocks 1 .2 
Exports minus 
imports 14.4 


Oil mining 38.4 


Private 

consumption 41.9 


Government 
consumption 20.1 


Construction 9.0 


Trade and 
catering 10.7 


Gross fixed capital 
formation 22.4 — 


Government services 1 1.8 


Other services 1 2.2 


Principal Exports 


Main Destinations of Exports 


Other exports and 
reexports 28.0 — 


Other 47.5 


Singapore 4.8 
India 4.4 
South Korea 4.3 
United States 3.9 


Crude oil 66.0 


Oman 3.0 


Total: $15.7 billion 


Main_Origins of Imports 


United States 9.7 


United Kingdom 9.4 


.West Germany 7-6 
South Korea 5.2. ■ = 
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Military 

The 45,000-man federal armed forces of the United 
Arab Emirates is struggling to improve its capabilities 
and to modernize its arsenal. 4 The federal armed 
forces participated in Ope ration Desert Storm but 

fought in no major battles.) 

majority of 

the UAfc's forces did not participate in the Gulf war 
and remain untested and unfamiliar^ with modern 
warfare. Abu Dhabi is planning major arms purchases 
to modernize the military, seeking better tanks, infan- 
try fighting vehicles, artillery, and aircraft. The UAE 
is hoping that the United States, among_others, will 
help its mil itary to lea rn, to effectively employ this 
equipment 

The federation would like to reduce the number of 
expatriates in the armed forces — they comprise about 
80 percent of the Army — but its small population and 
lack of technical expert ise will preclude independence 
from expatriates.] - " 



The Army • 

The UAE Army has limited capabilities and possesses 
obsolete equipment. With 40,000. soldiers, the UAE 
Army is the s econd largest of any Gulf Co o peration 
Council 



‘ The federal armed forces is dominated by Abu Dhabi but 
represents the combined militaries of alf the emirates’-in the UAE 
except for Dubayy. Dubayy mainta ins i ts own forces called the 
Central Military Command.l 



{he UAE recent- 
ly nas received the first of 50 to 70 South African- 
made G-6 155-mm self-propelled artillery pieces, 
viewed by some as one of the best artillery pieces in 
the world. The military continues to evaluate different 
infantry fighting vehicle^ but it has made no 'decision 
as to which one to purchasefHHMKj 



rhe complex systems will require more train- 
ing than the armed forces are conducting currently. 


The Air Force 

The Air Force, the military’s highest priority during 
the 1980s, has about 75 combat aircraft, which are 
primarily i ntended to prov ide air superiority and close 

air supportr^^ B *°* = ^~~ 
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A major goal for the UAE military since the early 
1980s has been t^e_establishment o f an effective air 
defense networ 


The emirate of Dubayy 


The Navy 

The UAE’s Navy consists primarily of eight missile 
boats. In late 1990 the UAE added two 62-meter 
missile boats from Germany, the largest vessels in the 
Navy, to its six TNC 4.5-meter missile boats 


The Navy concentrates on protecting the offshore 


petroleum facil ^jgs and islands, never d eploying far 
from the.UAE 












Foreign Relations 

UAE foreign policy reflects the federation’s commer- 
cial emphasis and strategic vulnerability. Dubayy’s 
late ruler Rashid bin Maktum once summed up his 
agenda as “business first, last, and always,” a fair 
characterization of the UAE’s general priorities. 
When compared with its immediate neighbors, Iran or 
Saudi Arabia, the UAE’s population is small and its 
military weak.j 

These concerns lead the UAE to rely on accommoda- 
tion in its foreign policy and ignore minor slights. For 
example, the UAE has not gone beyond rhetoric in 
challenging Iran’s seizure of several islands that the 
federation claims. The UAE often lets Saudi Arabia 
take the lead in confronting threats to the area or 
works in concert with the Gulf Cooperation Council to 
avoid being singled out for criticism for pursuing a 
potentially controversial policy. 5 During the Gulf war, 
the federation was angered by what it saw as Tokyo’s 
meek support, but this disgruntlement did not prevail 
over economic concerns because if increased trade 
with Japan during that periodj 



The emirate of Abu Dhabi dominates the federation’s 
..foreign policy, though- it consulte-with all the emirates 
before. making major decisions. 



Iran 


The UAE believes Iran is the greatest threat to its 
territorial integrity. The fe deration’s oil facilities, 


water desalination plants, power plants, airports, and 
ports are wit hin easy reach of I ranian planes, helicop- 
ters, or ships! 


Long after the Shah’s 

demise, Iranian textbooks continue to print historical 
maps of greater Iran that include all of the UAE’s 
territory'! 

Iran has threatened the UAE’s territorial integrity 
since the UAE was founded in 1971. Two days before 
the Trucial States announced they would form a 
federation, the Shah of Iran seized the Tunb Islands 
from Ra’s al Khaymah and wrested effective control 
of the island of Abu Mus^ ^pom S hariah. Iran retains 
control over these islands. 



The UAE pursues a policy ^f accommodation and 
diplomacy with Tehran! 
the UAE hopes that stro'ng’commercial relations and 
politicaltiestc^ranwill encourage Iranian modera- 
tion. A E hopes that, even if Iranian 

radicailstTiconunue^ such ties, will avert Iranian 
aggression while providing the federation with a 
lucrative market. The UAE did not follow Saudi 
Arabia’s lead and break diplomatic relations with 
Iran during the 1980s. HHflBU 



is Dubayy’s largest nonoil trade partner. Because of 
Dubayy’s relatively modest oil reserves, it needs the 
trade with Iran to maintain its economy^mm^ 

Despite its preference for accommodation and dia- 
logue, the UAE seeks to improve its military in case 
diplomacy fails. The UAE is modernizing its military 


’ The Gulf Cooperation Council was formed in 1981 by the UAE. 
Saudi Arabia. Qatar, Oman, Bahrain, and Kuwait.'Jd 










Iraq 

The UAE. perceives Iraq as much less threatening 
than Iran., Iraq’s aggression against Kuwait fright- 
ened and a T rigered UAE leaders, but, they believe the 
UAE’s distance from Ira ^jnakes the prospect of an 
outright invasion remote 


Iraq has less influence on the 
UAE economy than dl^ss Iran and has fewer natives 
residing in the emirates to stir up trouble from the 
inside. r 

The UAE is likely to shun Iraq for some time if no 
regime emerges t here that rej ects the p olicies 
Saddam HusaynU 


Emixians remember that,. before invading Ku- 
.waitTSaddam threatened the UAE. for exceeding its 
OPEC quota, and on 5 August 1990 Baghdad radio 
warned Abu Dhabi that, if it did not recognize the 
puppet government in Kuwait, Iraq- would attack the 
UAEi 


Iranian Residents in the UAE: 

An Unlikely Threat 

The UAE's large Iranian population poses little 
threat to the current regime. Approximately 120,000 
to 150,000 Emirians are of Iranian origin, and at 
least 1 10,000 Iranian nationals live in the UAE. 
Many among both groups maintain family ties to kin 
in Iran. Few Emirians of Iranian descent or Iranians 
working in the UAE embraced the Islamic revolution 
irylran or responded to ca Us for religious radicalism. 




Despite the UAE’s distaste for Saddam’s regime, the 
federation sees a stable, Sunni-dominated Iraq as a 
usefulb aJance agai nst Iranian domination of the 
region™ 


X~ 



6 ( a.S~ 


descendants of the large num- 

bers of Iramm^who migrated to the UAE early in 
this century enjoy the full benefits of UAE citizenship 
and are primarily concentrated in the commercial 
sector. Many Iranians arrived after the revolution in 
1979, and most of these oppose the Islamic govern- 
ment in Tehran. In addition, the Iranians residing in 
the UAE come from different parts of Iran, which 
reduces their ability to organized 


Saudi Arabia 

Common security and economic concerns have slowly 
pushed Saudi Arabia and the UAE closer, since the 
federation’s founding in 1971. Saudi Arabia refused 
to recognize the federation until 197U_when Abu 
Dhabi and Riyadh completed an agreement on the 
sovereignty over the A! Buraymi Oasis.- UAE-Saudi 
relations improved in the 1 980 s. Both countries 
shared fears of the Iranian revolution and instability 
resulting from the Iran-Iraq war. In addition, both 
countries are major oil producers with large reserves 
whose leaders believe high oil prices or severe price 
fluctuations could reduce earnings from oil in the long 
term. During the Gulf crisis, Saudi and UAE ground 
forces work ed togethe r as part of Joint Forces Com- 
mand Hast.m^^^ 

* Saudi Arabia. Oman, and the emirate of Abu Dhabi had long 
quarreled over who ruled in the Ai Buraymi Oasis, which lies on 
their common border. In 1974 the three resolved the dispute, 
dividing up the villages in the area and agreeing on a common 
border, which has not been formally demarcated.! 
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Finding Common Ground With ™ 

Other Small Gulf States 

Growing economic ties and similar political outlooks 
are leading the UAE and Omen to gradually over- 
come their past animosity. Many sources of tension 
curing the 19 /Os, such as Omani cooperation with the 
Shan of Iran and Omani fears that Dubayy was 
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Figure 31. UAE-Oman relations. The burgeon- 
ing friendship between Zayid and Oman 's Sultan 
Qaboq&Jias facilitated their countr ies ' rapproch- 
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Figure 32. The heads of the GCC states. 


^s^as*-": 


harboring antigovernment insurgents, are no longer 


he UAE strongly supported the restora- 
tion of Kuwait’s ruling Sabah family to power after 


the invasion of Kuwait 


The UAE has 
worked to improve ties by providing aid to Oman, and 
in May 1991 the two cou ntries agreed to exchange 
a m bassadors.JHHHf 


The UAE has good working relations with Bahrain , 
Kuwait , and Qatar 


UAE leaders respect Bahrain’s Amir Isa and have 
been important contributors to Gulf Cooperation 
Council funds channeled to BahrainfefiSflHHi 


The UAE"and the Gulf Cooperation Council 
The UAE sees the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
as a symbolic grouping of brethren Arab leaders, 
similar in wealth and their perceptions of weakness, 
who bandecHosethe^^ncreas^heir diplomatic 
strength^^mmHH|m^nt.he be- 
lieves itsumtuencein^iintinationm such as the 

United Nations and the Arab League is increased by 
GCC membership. UAE leaders also welcome the 
GCC as a forum to demonstrate publicly their unity 








with other Arabs and to enjoy the pomp that accom- 
panies GCC meetings. The UAE tries to avoid criti- 
cism by using the GCC when it pursues controversial 
policies. For example, in October 1991 it backed the 
GCC decision to send a representative to the Arab- 
Israeli peace talks. 


UAE leaders feel warmly toward their Arab allies in 
the Gulf war — especially Egypt — and_probably will 
support for them in the coming 




Looking Again at Other Arab Countries 
Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, the UAE gave 
political, rhetorical, and financial backing to Arab 
causes. The UAE supported the 1973 oil embargo 
against the West, criticized Egypt for accepting the 
Camp David accords with Israel, and voted for the 
“Zionism is racism” resolution in the United Nations. 
The Palestinian issue was especially popular, and 
federation leaders .donated large amounts of money t o 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLOjMMHBi 




Fallout from the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait is leading 
many Emirians to reevalu atejong-established policies 
toward their fellow Arabs 
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US-UAE Relations 

From an original base of private commercial ties, 
cooperation between the UAE and the United States 
has evolved into a strong security relationship. The 
prompt US response to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
convinced UAE leaders that the United States would 
stand beside them and that closer ties to Wash ing to 
needed to ensure the federation’s securit 


The UAE’s Importance to the United States 

The United States derives direct economic and securi- 

ty benefits from its relationship with the UAE.^Hi 

g^«g%®the United States dominates sales of oil 
industry equipment, cigarettes, and motor vehicles 
and supplied 9 percent of the country’s total imports 
in 1990. The United States received 17 percent of the 
UAE’s exports in 1990 and was the third-lar 


overall importer of UAE good 
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Figure 33. Emirians view the United States. 
Emirians have a mixed opinion of the United 
Slates that will limit emulation of American 
culture. UAE nation- 
als admire US technology, higher education, and 
filmmaking. In addition, Emirians generally ap- 
prqvedonj^ction^uring the Gulf crisis. 

are less 

pressed by our perceived immorality and lack of 
cohesive family hondsyff/ttf^f 1. 


the Arab boycott of Israel. Although the United 
States imports onl^asmaHpe^entage of its total oil 
from the UAE^PPM^H^HHthe United States C 
has a vital interest in denying potential adversaries 
control of UAE reserves, which are mor e jjianJO 
percent of the world’s proved resources. 

The federation is negAtiating a bilateral security 
arrangement with the United States. Such an agree- 
ment would help the United States to deter Iranian or 
Iraqi efforts to dominate the Gulf an d would increase 
the security of the Strait of Hormuz] 


The United Slates derives considerable indirect bene- 
fits from its relationship with the UAE. The UAE's 
strategic location on the Strait of Hormuz — through 
which much of the West’s oil passes — makes it an 
important factor in ensuring free passage through the 
Persian Gulf. Politically, the UAE is often a voice of 
moderation in Arab councils. For example, the feder- 
ation agreed with other Gulf Cooperation Council 
states to send a representative to the US-sponsored 
Arab-Israeli peace conference. The UAE also en- 
dorsed Egyptian President Mubarak’s plan for ending 


The US-UAE Security Relationship 
Strategic ties between the UAE and the United States 
developed slowly in the 1980s. After the Iran-Iraq war 
escalated in 1984, the UAE looked t o the United 
States to help keep the region stableH|||^|H[ ^ \ n 



Secret 


ronucai system “““""J 




The UAE’s confidence m the United States was 
reaffirmed by the events leading up to Iraq’s invasion 
of Kuwait. In July 1990, after Saddam Husayn 
threatened K uwait and the UAE for exceeding their 
OPEC quotas 


Operation Desert Storm proved that the Unite 
States is willing to put its citizens’ lives on the line to 
maintain stability in the re gi° n jHHHf 

In the aftermath of the Gulf war, the UAE is - 

increasingly looking to the United States for arms, 
joint training, and advisory, support to improve its 
military. 


Many .UAE officers, have indicated a desire 


security cooperation 
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